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any other excuse that would get him out of the job. He just did not know how
to play as a member of a team.

There was convincing evidence that in some American homes the child
had been subjected to a suffocating affection, initiative-smothering guidance,
or solicitous overprotection. This had kept him emotionally dependent upon
his parents even as an adult. It had not permitted a gradual increase in
confidence in his own ability. This serious error seems to be made more com-
monly by the mother.7 It is partly in the nature of things that she has a very
close emotional relationship to the child, usually closer than that of the
father. This tie to the child gives her much personal satisfaction which some
mothers are unwilling to relinquish. It is particularly easy for mothers to err in
that direction when fathers do not play their needed role in the family group.
Strong dependence upon maternal control was particularly evident in those
soldiers who were away from home for the first time. When they had not
learned some emotional independence within the home, their immaturity made
them unacceptable as soldiers. Such immaturity was seen more frequently after
the drafting of 18- and 19-year-olds started. A considerable number of these
immature youngsters were sent home from the draft examination to be re-
called 6 months later.

Serious personality defects which stemmed from the opposite of over-
protection showed up in the Army. In families which lacked direction, inspira-
tion, and correction by their leadership, children grew into soldiers who were
dishonest or guilty of disorderly conduct, and who went absent without leave.
Upon them had been thrust too great a responsibility for their action, without
proper guidance. There were many unreliable and undependable men in the
Army whose personalities had been so warped by their early family experi-
ences as to make them social liabilities. The leadership of their families had
been defective in preparing them to assume personal responsibility for their
behavior.

It is our best psychiatric judgment that the antisocial individual, the so-

t< called "psychopath," is maladjusted as the result of mismanaged babyhood

'-and childhood. Gross defects in character are expressions of pathological

home life: erratic affection from parents whose attitudes alternate between

overseverity and overindulgence; the lack of correction of or indifference to

misbehavior; the loss of one or both parents by death or separation or divorce;

the absence of a secure, continuous source of affection. The soldier who had

7 This point was especially emphasized by R. R. Grinker.aad J. P. Spiegel, Men Under Strtss,
The Blakiston Company, Philadelphia, 1945, pp. 276, 456. It was specifically mentioned by
J. R. Rees, "mat W&x Taught Us About Human Nature," New York Times Magazine, Mar.
17, 1946. It was the subject of the Menas K. Gregory Lecture given in 1945 by Dr. Edward
F* Strecker. He elaborated the theme further in Their Mother's Sons, J. B. Uppiacott Company,
Philadelphia, 1946*